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PREFACE. 


N preparing the following work for the press, 
no other apology is deemed necessary lor having 
recourse to the productions of others, than Ikf. 
law of ctis/om. The comjtiler has endeavored 
to select the most interesting items from the large 
mass which has from time to time come belore 
the public ; and it has been his aim so to prune 
and lopoffiill tiseles.se.’tcresceiices, as to present 
the subjects in their most interesting lorms, with¬ 
out in the least diminishing or altering tlie interest 
or substance of the stories. 

It is presumed that the perusal of the following 
pages ran neither be found uninteresting or un¬ 
profitable. as the mind will here be refreshed by 
referring to nnmerons historical facts ; and many 
scenes will be brought to view of the most tlnil- 
ling inte est: scen'es. to the relation of which 
many who may chance to peruse this little woik, 
have in by-gone days listenetl with i!ie deepest 
emotion, while sitting around the social fireside, 
and hearing with anxiou.s alteiitioii a recital ol 
the adventures and sufferings ofour litrefathers. 
That this little work may prove both inteiesting 
and useful, is the siiicete ile.sire of 

THE COMPILER. 

Concord, N. H., July, 18a7. 







INTRODUCTION. 


Before proceeding to the relation of Anec¬ 
dotes, I pro^>se to give a brief description of the 
manners, customs, &c., of the North American 
Indians,—formerly lords of the soil we now oc¬ 
cupy, and who obtained a subsistence principally 
by hunting and fishing. 

They generally lived in villages, which con¬ 
tained from 50 to 500 families. Their houses, 
called »cig»co*n.», were usually constructed of 
poles, one’ end being drove into the around, and 
the other bent over so as to meet another fastened 
in like manner, both being.ioined together at the 
top, and covered with the'bark of tree.s. Small 
holes were left open for windows, which were 
closed in bad weather with a piece of barb. They 
made their fire in the centre of the wigwam, 
leaving a small hole for a chimney in the'top ol 
the roof. 

They had no chairs, but sat upon -skins, nr 
mats, spread upon the ground, which also served 
them for beds. Their clothes were principally 
made of the skins of animals, which were dress¬ 
ed. and in winter, sewed together with the fur 
siile turned inwanls. 

The Indians were very fond of trinkets and 
ornaments, and often decorated their heads with 
feathers, while fine polished shells were suspend- 
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ed from their ears, and around their neck anii 
wrists were fastened strings of beads. They also 
used various other omaraents, both natural and 
artificial. 

Their children, as soon as born, were dipped 
in cold water, and then fastened to a board, in 
which position they were kept .several montlis. 
This was done for the purpose of making them 
straight—a remarkable peculiarity in the form of 
the Indians. 

Their weapons consisted ofthe bow anil arrow, 
the tomahawk and scalping knife. In shooting, 
they were remarkable lor accuracy, and seldom 
missed their aim. 

The Indians believed in a Supreme Being, the 
immortality of the soul, and the existence of a 
heaven and hell. With regard to their views of 
a future state of existence, there were various 
opinions entertained by different nations, or 
tribes. Many of them supposed Heaven to con- 
si.st of a beautiful country, abounding with plenty 
of game, where Spring reigns eternally. Hell 
was supposed to be a dismal, filthy lake, where 
furies in the shape of old women would continu¬ 
ally harass and torment them. They supposed 
the Supreme Being, whom they called Okee, to 
be a bad being; and to appease and make him 
kind to them, they offered sacrifices of fruit, fish, 
beasts. Sec. They had priests and conjurors— 
believed in dreams, and were very superstitious. 

Their sports consisted in music, singing, yel¬ 
ling, dancing, &c.. all of which were f.ir from 
being of a refi.oed ehareaer, and of which a 
more particular description is given in some of 
the articles embodied in the foliovving work. 
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Such were the seneral traits of character in 
the Aborigines of Nonh America. But since the 
country has become settled by whites, many ol 
the Indians who lived near them have in a meas¬ 
ure imbibed their habits ; and by some tribes, the 
cultivation of the soil lias been carried on to a 
considerable extent. 

“Indians, generally, are about the size of the 
whites. The Osages and some other tribes, who 
are of remarkable height, and fine figure, are ex¬ 
ceptions to this remark. In Oiese respects they 
e.xceed any equally large body of white people 
known among us. In the shape of their limbs, 
and their erect form, Indians have evidently the 
advantage over the whites. Instances of defor¬ 
mity are rare. In bodily strength they are infe¬ 
rior to the whites; as is true of all savages ; 
civilized man being always superior in strength 
to savage man. They are fleet in their move¬ 
ments. Indian runners arc prodigies in respect 
to their long continued rapiiliiy in conveying 
messages to'distant tribes. Their journies far 
exceed in length what a white man could per¬ 
form in the. same time, and with less wearine,ss. 
With wonderful quickness interesting informal 
tion is circulatetl among the tribes friendly to 
each other. 

“ Indians talk but little. Their knowledge is 
limitnil, and their ideas few; and they have the 
wisdom not to talk when they have notliing to 
say—a trait of character worthy the imitation of 
many, who claim to be wiser than Indians. In 
conversation they do not interrupt each other, 
but wait respectfully until the speaker hasfin- 
i.-ilied. Except when intoxicated, they are not 
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■vociferous, noisy, or quarrelsome, in their com¬ 
mon intercourse, but mi:d and obliging. 

“ Backbiting, tvliLspering, cursing and swear¬ 
ing, to our shame it must be said, are vices, not 
of suvagfi but of civilized mart!! The Indians 
who have been conversant with white men, like 
the ancient Cretans, are liars. Many among 
them are full ofsuhtilty, deceit and artifice, im- 
• placable, unmerciful, witlmut pity. When en¬ 
mity toward an individual, family, nr tribe, from 
whatever cause is imbibed, it remains till death, 
unless previously gratified and removed by tak¬ 
ing revenge on his enemy. The most horrid 
scenes of torture and cruelty are witnessed by 
whole tribes orboth sexes, old anil young, with¬ 
out any show of pity. Tliousaiuls of helpless 
women and children, crying for mercy, have 
been tomahawked, and scalped, and mangled, 
without mercy. 

“ Hospitality is a prominent trait in the Indian 
character. To the stranger, whether white or 
red, they are hospitable and generous, furnish¬ 
ing the best food and accomodations their dwel- 
liiig.s afford ; often relinquishing their own food 
and lodging for the refreshment and comfort of 
the .stranger. 

“ The women are slaves of the men, perform¬ 
ing all the labor and drudgery of the house, of 
the field, and of raising their children. Those 
women who have families, generally stoop in 
their walk; their heads project forward; they 
are deformed by the burdens which they are con¬ 
strained to bear. The man considers it a disgrace 
to labor, and while at home is a mere lounger. 

“ Indian Chiefs are generally, not aV.vays, the 
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ablest and wisest men in the nation ; more fre¬ 
quently they are old men, and inanaire their 
Councils, and the affairs of the nation with sober 
dignity, great order, deliberation and decorum. 
Tlicy proceed slowly, but surely. Nothing is 
permitted to interrupt their great business after 
tliey engage in it: and when they have finished 
it, the Council breaks up. Special care is taken 
to prevent divisions in their deliberations, and in 
their respective nations. In conversing with 
Individual chiefs and sections of tribes, in my 
late tour among them, and asking what they 
thought of the profrositions of their Great Father, 
the President, their reply, in frequent instances, 
was—“ We are hut part of the nation~we can¬ 
not answer. We will deliver your proposal to 
the Chiefs in Council, who will deliberate on it, 
and deciiie, and then we will let you know our 
opinion.” Their public speakers are generally 
their most eloquent men, and many of therri, in 
point of natural and forcible ge.sture. graceful 
attitude, and manly sense, not. indeed, in learn¬ 
ing and information, would rank among the first 
orators in any age or country. Next to the Chiefs 
yup. the medicine men, a species of jugglers, 
who have usually the dominant influence in the 
tribe. 

“The Indians are shrewd observers, and 
quick discerners of character. They have a 
high sense of honor, justice, and fair dealing, 
and great sensibility, when advantage is taken 
of their weakness and ignorance, to deprive tliem 
of their property, and in other ways to trespass 
on their rights. When their confidence, in this 
way, is once lost, it is difficult to regain it. Their. 
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distrust too, is not limited to tlie man who injures 
tliem, but is extended to all whom he is supposed 
to represent. 

•• There is as visible a difference of character 
amons the different tribes, as there is in our own 
population; few general observations, therefore, 
will apply to them as a body. Whatever may 
have been their origin, about which there are 
many opinions, and none of which can be relied 
on as correct, they are certainly an intelligent 
and noble part of our race, and capable of high 
moral and imellectiial improvement. When we 
consider their mode of life, the few advantages 
they have enjoyed for cultivating and enlarging 
their minds, that they have no written language, 
no books, no education, but in the art of war, 
nunting, and a few other things, and no religioti 
other than that, which, not to use stronger ex¬ 
pressions, is very imperfect, and of little moral 
effect ; we may well wonder that we find them 
in the state we have described. They are a 
race who, on every correct principle, ought to 
be saved from extinction, if it be possible to save 
them. They are entitled to all that can he dong 
for this purpose.”—Jtforse. 

But the Indians, as a people, are now fa-sf 
dwindling away; those that remain are receding 
with the setting sun; and soon, it is possible, 
they may be known only in history. 
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an*l the mftr»al woun-l ha» been friren; then hy inclining to ope 
fide the rider direct him lownnl ano'her b soo. Such hor»a 
ere preserved exclusive’y for the chase, and are very rarely 
subjected ‘o Ute l«»>oiirof carry oc hurtens. 

The effect of traininenn he Ind an fmrKfe is well >hr)«ii 
in a crcums ance reU e«t hy is and Dark A 6*-reeaot 
had tw'n V'iit forward wi’h a* riuni>>er of iiorses, and winie o« 
his way C“»nic up with a herd of hisons. As 'Oon as rhe loon 
horses discovered >he heol, ^her iminelta^e'v set off in pursuit, 
and surrouuded the bls->n8 with almost as much tkii) as if ihef 
luid bwn d.rected by riders. At len^'h the sergeant was 
oblised to send 'wo men f rward (o dnre the hisom from the 
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children. It is neces^nry, then, that he remain upon enrlh, to 
protect and provide for them. As for me, who dr»w towards 
the end of n>y c^ireer. I liave lived Ion? eooueh. >ray n>y son 
a*tain to n»> age. that he may hring up his fender in’an»s. I 
am DO lo'.g'-r good for any tt.iiig ; a few years, more or Iw, 
aie to me otsm ili innportaiicc. I have l>ved a? a n an. 1 w'lll 
die as a man. I fhrre'ore lake the p'ace «)f my S'-n.” 

Al ihm- words. wi ich exprt-sscd l.is pareii'al love and gytat- 

daughter-m-taw, and tl>« linie luCanlH, mrl' d into tears around 
!h s brave ai.d xrnerous old man He enjbraced them fi*r the 
last time, exhorted them to be ever faithiul to the French, and 
to die rather than betfty them bv any mean treachery, unwor¬ 
thy of his blood. “ My ©‘ncludtd he, “ I oonsidcr 

necesHiry for the safety of the nation, and I glory in Uie sa- 

Having thus delivered himself, he preoented his head to the 
kinsmen ot‘ the decca.sed Choctaw, and they accepted it. He 
then extended hiuaelf over the trunk of a tree, when with a 
hatchet they severed his head from bis body. y 
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' Aboujl the there lived at La Chl^ an Indian vil¬ 

lage. about niiie riiicsabove Montreal, two Indiai-s, who were 
remarkable, K;e one for his he.ght, he other fi'-r his s*rengih 
and acijvi 7. 3 hese two meet iig together one day In the street, 
(a third beitig present) UiC fotnifr in a hiah rone made use of 
some it sul iiig laiujag-- to the other, which he could not well 
put up wi»h. He called hwn a coward, said l.« was > is inferior 
in every respect, and r- piovoked hisanaer, that, unable longer 
to coti aiii himself, the lat er Ins'antlp replied : 

“You liave gmss'v msultHi rue; but 1 will prevent yoor 
doing the like again !’^ snd »t the avme m''mei t scabbed him 
through the body with his kh fe. so ha’ he dri ppeil down dead 
by his side. 'J he alarm being immediarely spn-ad through the 
village, a crowd of Indians assemblt*!. ai d ihe iiiui-lerer, liav- 
ing sea'ed h mself on the ground h) the side of the dead body, 
cool.y awaited his fate. He could not expect his to be aujf 
other than immediate death, particular!) as the cry of the peo¬ 
ple w.as, ” Kill him! kill hini!^ Butalthough he placed his 
body and head in the proper posture to receive the sln>k« cf tha 
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ADDRESS OF THE SENECA INDIANS TO GOVERNOR 
CLINTON. 
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M»iv Tears since, a man by the name of Woods removed 
with his family into the western connlry, and (or the benefit 
of bis stock, erected his cabin at a considerable dulancefmm 
any while selllemenl. One day, business callins him from 
home, he left only his wife, one dauehter about ten years of 


home, he left only his wife, one daughter abMt Un , _ 
age. and a negio man, who was lame to guard the house. 

Eariy the fclloiving morning, Mrs. Woods going a short dis¬ 
tance from the house, discuvensd seven or eight Indiam lying 
io ambush. On discovering them she instan’ljr fled, and while 
attempline to close the door, one of ibe savnges, who had pur- 
•ued her, being in advance of liis companions, poshed it open, 

rushed inland attacked the lame ufgro. . a 


Dre the arrival of the otbere. she barred the door. A ' 
f contest now ensued, between the negro and the Indian./ 
igth they fell, but the Indian having the advantage, the 
called to the little girl to take the axe and kill the sav- 
She seixed the weapon. sTuck him a violent blow on the 


)nd(, which wou^ed him severely, and with a v 
aimed at his head, brought him lifeie'Stothe floor, 
the negro called to his mistress, still at the door, I 
one by one, and they should share the same fate, 
however, a party of whites from the neightoric 


Two Omawhaw brothers had stolen a squaw from an 
▼idual of their nation, and were on their journey to seek a 
ure tn the Puncaw village. But they had ihe misfortune, 
large prairie, to meet with a war party of Sioux, their m 


cable enemies. Thev immediately concealed themselves in a 
deep ravine, covered'at the bottom with dry reed rrass. 

The Sioux surrounded this spot, and set fire to the windward 
tide of the reeds, in order to drive them out. When the fire 
bad nearly reached Ibe concealed party, one of the brotbera 
renurke<i that the Waheonda liad certainly not created him to 
be smoked out like a raccoon. (The Indians smoke this am- 


urged hi, brother to attempt hi, e«ape in one direclion, whiUt 
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Id the mras time, the etood of smoke which bad concealed 
him was cleartna away, and induced Hig^ms (o attempt hn 
own retreat. Th»* beat means for this was to follow the track 
of Burres; tml this would be to ernlancer his wounded friend* 
He tiwk 'he rentuflon ilterefon*. to venture boldly forward. 


and if diacovered, to retreat at fu __ .. 

thicket which he had reached, he beheld a lance Indian tn .. 
him, atid two others on the o’tier side, in the direction of the 


.... . For a time, he scarcely knew what _ ... __ 

at leng h. determined 'o separate them, and fight them sincly. 
Acc'mitngty, he m idr for a valley not far ofi*: but as he bounded 
away, he found one of h>s lim^ failing him, in coo^uence 
of having been s'ruck by a ball, io the first fire, which until 
now he had scarcely no'iccd. / 

The krxest Indian was follnwing him closely. Higgins 


"Vi th.at he could not aff^n! to fire a» random. The other two were 
closing on him, and he found that unless he could dispose of the 
first one he must be overpowered. He therefore hahed and 


_10 receive a fire. The itidiau a! a few pacesdistard ra_ 

'wgd his rifle. Higgins wa'ched his adversary^ eye. and just as 
be thought his finger pressed the tncrer, suddenly turned bis 
side towards him. It is probable that this motion saved his 
life, for the liall entered Ins thigh, which otherwise would 
have pierced h'S body. 


Tom fell, but rr-se acain and ran. The largest Indian, feel¬ 
ine certain of his prey, loided again, and then with the two 
others pursued. They soon cante near. Hi^ins tiad again 
fallen. As he rose, they all 'hree fired, and he received all 
their balls. He now fell and rose several Mmrs,and the Indt* 
ans. thMv'ing aw-ay their guns, advanced on him wrh their- 
spears and kmves. They repeaieilly charge«1 upon him. but 
upon Ills prwenting his gun at pne, or the other, tti^ fell back. 
At last, the largest Indian, thinkii g probably from Tom's reser¬ 
ving his fire so long that his gun was empty, chai^:«d boldly 

With f'Mtr buHe's in hi# body, with an empty gun. with two 
Indians before him, and a whoJc tribebu' a iew md8ofi,alniO0t 
anv o'her nun wouM have despaired. Hut Tom H-ggins had 
He had slain the most dangerous of the three 


and rushed on him. They kept their distance aa long as my 
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BEAUTIFUL TRAIT OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 

We aT« imablc to name the author of the beauti¬ 

ful tlefcriplioD, which we find in the Child’s Pic:ure Book of 
Indians. 

About sixteen years ayo, apcrsonby the nameof Mc’Dou?al, 
a native of Areyleshire, emimted to Upper Canada. From 
anxiety to make the most of his scanty capital, or some ofhcr 
mo’ive. he purchased a location where the price of land is 
merely nominal, in a country thinly peopled, aud on the ex¬ 
treme verjfc of civilization. 

H s first care was to construct a t abitation in the wilderness, 
and clear a part of hissrouud. This task finished, be aj»ent hi* 
whole time, early and late, in his ptrilen and the field*. By 
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reaU to he aold to the French: but do market being found for 
ih^, they were brought backi shortly after which the whole 
body were embarked in canot-s for St. Joltns. 

U was just at evenin? that the emUrkalion took place* 
A thunder storai was rwin? from ll»e wcsi.and on its approach, 
bronght with it a gust ttf wind, threatening the destruction of 
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laised to compel them to yield tip what was justly their owe, 
the rum atoue which the soldicn would drink would cost more 
than all ihe^oods which they demanded in addition to what 
they had already received j which,” he added, “ has sent them 
away as happy as little children with their apples and their 


INDIAN STRATAGEM. 

In one of the frequent wars amonr the dlflerent Irihcs of Ite 
dians, a Ptquot was pursued by a Nartajcanselt Indian. The 
Pequot skulked behind a rock, and raisink his hat upon his cun. 
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This Indian, salisfied that hia na'ion were incapable of com- 
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-- .— . ..^._at pri»» which wa« nr* 

hundred p'lunds In money, and five hundred acres of land any 
where in the purchase. 

James Yales, who led the way for the first thirty miles oe 
more, was quite blind when taken ont ofDurham creek, ai^ 
lived but three day* afterwards. Solomon Jcnning* survived 
but a few years. Rdward Marshall lived and died on Mar* 
•hallos island in tlie Delaware river. He arrived at about 
ninety years of aijc. He was a p^t hunter, and it is said b»- 
discovered .1 rch silver mine, which rendered him and hi 
family cnnnezbr^ affluent; but he never disclosed where 1 
was, and it continues uoknown to this day. 


INDIAN HOSPITALITY. 


;o and trade with abont fifty fam- 


peorfe, and one of the n_ 

sidail assortment of Koods, to %o _ 

iliesof theCreesaud Assmilioint. 

When we lud approached within about a mile of the camp 
of the natives, ten or twelve of »heir Chiefs or most respecta- 


to be set before us. liefore we had eaiea moch, w 

for to anorher tent, where we received a similar 11_ 

and from this wc were invited lo another j and so on, li.. - _ 
had beeu to more than half a dozen tents. At all these wc ate 
a little, and smoked our pipes: for, ruy interpretcr informed 
me, they would be greaiiy affronted, aud think that we despis* 
ed them, if we refused to taste of every thing which was set 
bffore us. Hf-spitality to strangers, is among the Indian vir* 
tues. During several days that we remained with these pec* 
pie, we were treated with more real pnlitenen, than is com 
monly shown to strangers in the civile^ part of the world. 



the ladijn, you uo «jr turkey for poor Indian once. 


CAPTAIN ANAWON. 

Ana won was the chief captain or’’hilip, the instigator of Hie 
memorable Indian War of 1676. He was with Philip at the 
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tied, while some passed tbrotigh the skirts and sleeves of 

In this state of jeopardy he remained more than an liour, 
nnable to move his body, to stir his limbs, or even to incline 
his head. The light was extremely obstinate; and, for a long 
time, it was doubtful which p^rty would obtain the victory. 
At one moment, while the battle swerved in favor of the ene* 
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>ir end, and rushed in afler him, ui^til four of 
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mouth of bis ascending rifle touched the hair upon thecro^of 
Chamberlaiu, and pa^ed off, without avenging the death of its 
dreadful master, into the bordering wilderness. The hunter, 
after recovering from the shock of such a fearful and imminent 
encounter, cast a look uppn the fallen savage. The paleness of 
death had come over his copper colored forehead. He seized 
upon his rifle, his bullet pouch, and powder Item; left him oo 
the leafy sand, and sought again the Icsuened ranks of the white 

men, as they wearily defended themselves against the encircling 

savages. Ke shouted to them of the fall of Paugus. The In¬ 
dians looked about them. The tall ^re of the chief was no 
where in sight. In grief and despair, they ceased their fire, 

and withdrew into tbe woods, leaving Chamberlain and the re¬ 

mains of the band of while men to retra^ their way to thedis- 
tant settlement. 


AD\T:NTCaES OF COLTER. 

On the arrival of the exploring party of Lewis and Clarke 
at the head waters of the Missouri, one of tbeir number, by 
the name of Colter, was disirous of toining a trapper, by the 
name of Potts, who was in that neighbonrh^, for the^urp^ 

that part the country. The offer was a very advantageous 
one; and as Colter had always performed bis duty, it wasa- 
greed that be might go. Accordingly, he was supplied with 
ammunition, and took leave of the pariyi lor the solitude of tbe 
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Almost »ny man but an american hnnier would haTcdBapiir- 
ed under such circumstance*. The fortitude of Colter remain¬ 
ed unshaken. After seven days’ sore travel, during which ho 
had no other subsistence than the root known by naturalist* un- 

lyat Lisa’s fort.*o^he Bigthom branch o^the "Roche Jauno 
river.—Zetoi* and Clarke. 


THE WHITE WOMAN. 

Immediately after the evacuation of Fort du Qnesne, in 1758, 
a party of Indiatis carried o.T from Marsh Creek, in Pennsylva¬ 
nia, a whole family of the name of Jamieson, wn^istin^oMhe 

into the wilderness. On fhe third day of their captivity, the 
Indians received intelligence that many white people were in 
pursuit of them; and rather than yield op their prisoners alive, 
they slew the whole family, wi'li Ihc exception of the younrest 
daughter, Mary Jamieson, a girl of the age of thirteen. The 
last wools which the mother of this unfortunate creature spoke 
to her, before the fatal weapon released her from the sorrows 
of life, were, “Not at present to attempt to run away, not to 
forget her English friends, not to forget her God.” 

The Indians carried their captive first to the vactnily of 
Little Beaver Creek, and afterwards to a Shawnee town, far 
below, where their expedition terminated. Here she lived 
rill she attained to womanho^, when she married an Indian, 

desert the place, and make her escape to’the white peonle, 
and had proceeded through the pathless woods many miles, when 
the fond yearnings of a mother induced her to return to her 
children; and she never afterwards felt a disposition to leave 

Her husband dving, she removed to Genesee, where she 
found a second prolec'nr in the jietson of Kottam, a chief, who 
was so proud of her for a wife as to assume her name. By this 
thief she had six or seven children. On his death, the young¬ 
est of three sons, who survived him, being ambitions of filling 
bis siliiatioD in the tribe, had recourse to murder, to pave the 
way to the accomplishment of his wishes. He aCTOidingly 
watched for an opportunity, when one of his brothers little sus¬ 
pected what was in his heart, and slew him. This was over- 
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INDIAN SHREWDNESS. 
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CATCHING 
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and reepcct. Af'er mnainini? time in England, her hu»* 
band was preparing to remrii to Virginia, when $he was fak**!! 
ill, and di^ at Grai>‘esenH, leftrincan infant son, Thomas Roife, 
from whom are dt-scended aevrral faiiiiin'S In Virginia, who 
hold their lands by inl>rriiance from the humane and ainiaUe 
Princess Pncaltontas. Tlie late celebrated John fUndolpb waa 
one of her Jescendauta. 


INDIAN BRIDGE, AT SALISBURY, N. H. 


In the fiill of 1753. two Indians named Sabatis and Plausawa. 
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tended victim, now icallered it to the wind!. Pr.lcliard wm 
unbound, and itiveo to bis deliverer. It was the chief vvhnee 
wHo he had cured, who now, out of gratitude, conduc ed him 
to his people, where he treated him wi'h the greatesi tender¬ 
ness, until his health was lesiored, and then placed him aafelj 
in the protection of the whites. 


INDIAN DIGNITY. 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 

^ The honse of Edward Farmer, one of the earlj settlers of 
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ke^i, knive«, powder, rum, Ac. Too know I used Knerall^ to 
deal wi‘h Ham Hanson : but I was a little inclined this time 
to try some other merchants. However, I called first upon 
Haivi, and asked him tvhat he would eive for beaver. He mid 
iie C'^uid not irive more than four shillings a pound ; but, says 
he, I cannot talk on business now ; this is the day when we 
meet together to learn good things, and I am going to tbe 
meeting. 
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THE DEVIL’S BLOOD. 


Ad Indian who had been born and brought up at Mtnisink, 



INDIAN RECORDS. 

At certain seasons the Indians meet to study the meaning, 
and renew their ideas of their strings and belts of wampum. 
On such occasions, they sit down around the place in which 
they are deposited, and taking out a string or belt, one after 
another, hand them to every person present; and in order that 
they may all ormprehend its meaning, repeat the words pro- 
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Captain Howe, to compel compliance with the order. At the 
close of dav the party arrived at the gairiioa near the milli. 
Here they halted for the n«ht, which grew dark with s'orm 
and snow, and kindling their fir.^ °be 

monling they''weiit'onwfnf, a”d rached’the house 

Ihpv had hailed. Thev found'the door broken down 








STRATAGEM 
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IDIAN 
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pipe went rouiMl in due order—and, aner being politelp enter- 
tamed, all quietljr departed.’ 


CAPT. SMITH AND OFECHANCANOUGH. 
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INDIAN MASSACRES IN VIRGINIA. 

In Thacher’j Indian Bicxpraphy, we find the followinit to- 

Opechancnnough had completed every preparation which 
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INDIAN 


DfcSCRIPTION OF 
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NARRATIVE OF THE CAPTIVITY AND SUFFERINGS 
OF MRS. ROWLANDSON. 
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